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464 NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 

possibly a little less. It will be fixed in the near future when the work has 
progressed somewhat farther. 

Especial attention is directed to the fact that it will not be necessary 
to send in a separate order for each pamphlet or volume purchased. Stand- 
ing orders with advance deposits will be received by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, and the pub- 
lications will be mailed, as issued, to the addresses given, as long as the 
amounts kept on deposit suffice to pay for them — Ernest Knaehe, Reporter. 

Minimum Probation Standards. — "A full knowledge by the court of the 
past of the offender. Must it be said that this is not solely nor chiefly a revela- 
tion of his misdeeds ? We are not looking for a limitation ; we are looking for 
light. Guidance is wanted for a disposition of the case that will consist with 
a purpose to help the offender back to correctness of behavior, and thereby serve 
the only justifiable intent of criminal law, the protection of the state. 

"A full knowledge of the present conditions of the offender. This knowledge 
is essential to an understanding of his conduct and to any wise provision as to 
his future. Incidentally it has value as accounting for the particular offense 
under consideration. . . . 

"Provisions having been secured for full information in the court of the 
problem the case presents, we turn to the requirements for such supervision of 
the person placed on probation as the public interest demands. These may be 
briefly stated, even though each of the features to be mentioned could be dis- 
cussed at length : 

"The paid probation officer. It may be taken as settled that this service 
carries with it such responsibility and involves such close attention that reliance 
upon voluntary service fails to meet the need. 

"Direct responsibility of the officer to court. The probation officer is the 
extension of the court into the community, and there can be nothing short of 
unqualified control of his acts at the source of his authority. 

"Eivntual termination of the probation period. The length of time required 
for dealing with the offender is not discoverable at the moment of beginning 
what is really an individual experiment. Elasticity in point of time is one of 
the prime advantages of probationary treatment as compared with a fixed term 
of incarceration. But at the moment of ascertained trustworthiness there must 
be a lifting of supervision and not a fading away of the court's authority over 
the person. This only is consistent with the right, clearly settled in the law, of 
every man to have the case against him finally disposed of. 

"As to the offender, the minimum is such conduct as conforms to reasonable 
requirements of correctness and propriety, and holds out distinct promise of 
future rectitude. This involves, of course, the power in the officer to surrender 
his charge, and the considerate but firm exercise of that power. 

"As to the officer, there are obvious character requirements — intelligence, an 
understanding of the problems he is to face — conceivably requiring previous 
study and training, a capacity for sympathy combined with firmness and dili- 
gence in order that there may be unfailing thoroughness in the exacting business 
of dealing with the person under his care and within his custody. 

"As to methods, the least requirements are (a) That they shall be friendly. 
The nearest approach to failure in probation work comes with the conception of 
it as a modified form of imprisonment. The probation officer is not a policeman, 
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he is not a sleuth ; he is an upbuilder. (b) That there shall be every safeguard 
thrown around the probationer against influences that tend to upset, as well as 
against exploitation and against effort, which may always be suspected, to treat 
him meanly and as different from human beings who happen not to have been 
called to account for wrongdoing, (c) Profitable and respectable employment. 
The experienced probation officer is a little better informed than anybody else 
of the truth of the saying that idleness is the devil's workshop, (d) Not the 
greatest, but a modulated and discriminating oversight, the end being to develop 
progressively the self-respect and the self-reliance of the probationer (e) The 
enlistment of every available agency for the upbuilding of the man, the task 
which one of our philosophers has described as 'the greatest enterprise in the 
world for splendor and for extent.' " — Herbert C. Parsons in Probation Bulletin, 
Vol. I, No. 3, October, 1922. 

Modern Burglar's Strange Evolution. — "Methods of criminals, like those 
of other craftsmen, change with the times. If the criminal of twenty-five years 
ago returned today to his former occupation he would be quick to realize that 
he was working under new and strange conditions. The old-time burglar would 
find much to stump and startle him. He would discover that houses were built 
on a different plan and that there were traps of all kinds to anticipate his visits. 

"Like the business or professional man, the modern burglar, if he expects 
to elude capture, must keep abreast of the times. He has had painful experi- 
ences with burglar alarms and other burglar-catching devices. These experiences 
have made him canny, and when he starts to work with his tools in his pocket, 
he makes a fervent prayer that the 'cops' will not get him. Ordinarily, he has 
no desire to emulate those bold, bad burglars of the past, who delighted to break 
into a flat when its occupants were peacefully asleep, make off successfully with 
the family jewels and heirlooms, and then join their cronies in a friendly saloon 
where, over their glasses, they would discuss the big adventure. 

"It used to be the accepted thing for these burglars of the older and bolder 
type to work exclusively at night. In those days a burglar who would get on 
the job before the midnight hour was either a novice at the game, or a fellow 
who was rapidly losing his sanity. No self-respecting cracksman would so far 
forget himself as to tackle a job before the prescribed, ordained witching hour. 
If he were a regular burglar it was equally important that he should hie himself 
home to bed long before the first pale flush of dawn should streak the horizon. 

"Just when burglars began to change all this is not definitely known. Unfor- 
tunately, police historians have neglected to chronicle the time when these well- 
intentioned housebreakers threw form and eitquette and the clock to the four 
winds, and, upsetting a cherished tradition, went to work when and where they 
pleased. 

"The change, nevertheless, radical and revolutionary, took place. It began 
with the published chonicles and adventures of certain "dinner burglars," so- 
called because they "burglarized" while their unsuspecting victims were gathered 
about the dinner table at the evening meal. The first accounts of this new and 
heretofore unknown type of burglar caused everywhere a profound sensation. 
Everybody was hoping and praying that the police would apprehend the bold 
fellow, and everybody, including the police, were speculating on what manner of 
criminal he could be. The regular members, however, of the housebreaking 



